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with the sovereignty of a kingdom. Clive therefore established a Society of
Trade which was to consist of 3 classes of shareholders each entitled to a
fixed number of shares: class one with 35 shares was to consist of the
Governor, members of Board and Colonels; class two with 12 shares com-
prised chaplains, junior merchants and Lt. Colonels, and class three with 8
shares was to consist of factors, majors, surgeons etc. This Society was to
be managed by a Committee of Trade consisting of two members of the
Select Committee and two members of the Council. The Society was entrusted
with all trade in salt, betel-nut and tobacco. Supplies were procured from
Indian merchants and sold at reasonable prices to agents who in turn trans-
ported them to certain places for sale. The country merchants might the a
become the purchasers and again transport the commodities wherever there
was the greatest prospect of profit.1""1 But to prevent the abuses and oppres-
sions usually incidental to a monopoly, Clive devised a number of regula-
tions and subjected the trade to a considerable duty. At a resumed meeting
of the Select Committee it was resolved that a duty of 35% be levied on salt,
10% on the prime cost of betel-nut and 25% on tobacco. This was expected
to yield at least a hundred thousand pounds sterling per annum.53
Clive informed the Directors of this decision to establish a Society of
Trade. They, however, felt that it was not consistent either with the honour
or with the dignity of the Company to promote such an exclusive trade, and
that it was their duty to protect and cherish the inhabitants and give them
no occasion to look on every Englishman as their national enemy. The
vast fortune acquired in the inland trade had been obtained by the worst
tyranny and oppression ever known in any age or country, and therefore
such trade should be totally abolished and not continued even in this limited
and regulated manner.56 This prohibition was repeatedly ordered but Clive
and the Select Committee, instead of abolishing this qualified monopoly,
sought to prolong it for another year under what is known as the 'second
plan/57 Clive justified this decision by observing that when the Court
issued their orders they could not have had the least idea of the favourable
change in the affairs of Bengal whereby the interest of the Nawab with
regard to salt was no longer immediately concerned. Under the "second
plan', all salt provided by the Society of Trade was to be sold at Calcutta
and at the places where it was manufactured only to Indian merchants at
the rate of Rs. 2 per maund, these merchants then transporting it to any
part of the province. Thus the servants of the Company would have no
concern in the sale of salt. Provision was also made for fixing the price of
salt in different markets and the duty payable to the Company was raised
from 35% to 50%, an enhancement which was expected to yield a further
12 to 13 lakhs annually.58 Clive and the Select Committee felt that this was
the most equitable system that could be devised and hoped that the large
increase in the revenue would ensure the Court's approval59 But even this
plan proved in practice open to abuse. It is true that the prices charged by
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